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EGO EMPHATIC AND UNEMPHATIC, IN RISES AND FALLS 

OF OLD LATIN DRAMATIC VERSE 

By E. a. Sonnenschein 

It is commonly believed that the pronouns ego, tu, etc., are only- 
expressed when emphatic; and this dogma has recently been made 
one of the foundation stones of a doctrine of "recessive words" in 
OL. verse by Professor Phillimore in the Classical Review. My 
object here is not to criticize Professor Phillimore' s doctrine as a 
whole; but the present inquiry was suggested to me by his "Teren- 
tiana," and it has resulted in convincing me that the dogma that ego 
is always and necessarily emphatic is a mere a priori assumption.' 
This is, indeed, a paradox; but "the time shall give it proof." In 
this article I have made only a beginning of the demonstration. Ego 
occurs over two thousand times in Plautus alone. But I have exam- 
ined all the Plautine and Terentian instances in which it is used 
with the common verbs eo, earn, ibo, abeo, abeam, and a great many of 
those with verbs of "knowing," "perceiving," and the Hke (e.g., 
sdo, nescio, novi, audio, video), and a few with sum. My examination 
has been conducted entirely without prejudice; I have included all 
examples as they came to hand. If anyone is sceptical, let him 
experiment with ego facio or ego with a verb of " saying." 

But I have attempted more than the making of a list of emphatic 
and unemphatic instances; I have classified them in such a way as 
to show the relation of emphasis and non-emphasis to the "rise" 
and the "fall" of the foot. It is commonly asserted that Plautus 
and Terence tried to secure in every foot coincidence of word-accent 
or sentence-accent with the so-called "ictus" of the verse. But, as 
Professor Housman said to me last summer, if they aimed at this, 
how is it that they were not more successful ? I cannot, of course, 
deal with this big question here; but my instances will provide mate- 
rial for considering to what extent the Ritschlian doctrine is true in 

' Classical Review, XXXIV, 62: "We know that these are only expressed when 
emphatic; otherwise the inflexion of the verb is sufficient to indicate the person." (Italics 
mine.) 
[Classical Philology XVI, July, 1921] 231 
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a limited (very limited) field.^ Whether there was actually any such 
thing as "ictus" in the delivery of OL. verse is immaterial to my 
present argument. I avoid the term and its implications altogether. 
By the "rise" of the foot I mean the part which is commonly called 
the "arsis" in this country and the "thesis" in America. It will 
readily be conceded that this is the more prominent part of the foot, 
whether stressed with an "ictus" or not. By the "fall" I mean the 
other part (the "thesis" or "arsis"), i.e., the less prominent part. 
For my present purposes iambic and trochaic meters can be treated 
side by side; it makes no difference whether the rise precedes the 
fall, or vice versa. Thus my instances include trochaic lines like 
Persa 198: PAE. Eo ego. TO. I sane: ego domum ibo. Face 
rem hanc cum cura geras (where the first ego is unemphatic and the 
second emphatic); and iambic lines like Stick, 731: Ego tit, sum, 
tv!s ego; unianimi sumus (where both the egro's, though they stand 
in the fall, are emphatic, like the tu's). I also include some ana- 
paestic, bacchiac, and cretic lines. 

Emphasis is a matter of the sense of the passage, and must be 
considered altogether apart from the structure of the verse. But 
there is one difficulty which must be faced at once; opinions will 
differ as to whether an ego is emphatic or not. I cannot expect my 
readers to agree with me in all cases; indeed many instances occur 
in which I am not sure myself. These I enter under the heading 
"doubtful." Some of them will probably be regarded as emphatic. 
But making allowances for considerable differences of opinion on this 
point, I venture to think that I have estabUshed many clear cases 
both of emphasis and of the total absence of emphasis. In the 
writing of verse a non-significant ego is an obvious convenience, of 
which modern emenders have not been slow to avail themselves, 
and sometimes with excellent results, e.g., iu Asin. 869, Cist. 510, 
Men. 471, 961. 

The word ego may stand in four different relations to the rise 
and fall: 

1. The first syllable (e-) may begin a disyllabic rise, as in ego 
do\mum ibo, Persa 198 tr. (quoted above), and Ego eo in\tro, Ad. 706 

' The word ego like other disyllabic words (Quintilian i.5.31), had an accent on 
the first syllable, whether it was emphatic or not. When it was emphatic, that accent 
was, I imagine, intensified in pronunciation. An unemphatic ego was probably pro- 
nounced with as light an accent as was possible. 
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tr.' This, the first half of the rise, I call "the place of honour," 
because it is the most prominent position which the syllable can 
occupy. The rise as a whole is more prominent then the fall; and 
of the rise the first mora is the more prominent part. This is gener- 
ally recognized in the doctrine that it was on this part of the rise 
that the "ictus" fell — ^if there was an ictus. 

2. The first syllable (e-) may form the second half of a di- 
syllabic rise, as in Eo ego: i sane, Persa 198 tr. ; Qti6 ego e\am f Men. 
115 cretic. 

3. The first syllable (e-) may form a monosyllabic fall, as in 
Intro ego hinc eo, Amph. 1039 tr., or the first half of a disyllabic fall, 
as in Ego eo ad forum, Asin. 108 ia. These two cases are not worth 
separating. 

4. The first syllable (e-) may form the second half of a disyllabic 
fall, as in Sed quid e\go hie in kmientando, Merc. 218 tr. 

CLASSIFICATION OF INSTANCES* 

1. e- at the beginning of a rise (as in the common formula £gone f 
TUne, Capt. 857, Ejnd. 575, Mil. 439, Most. 955, Stick. 635, Trin. 
634): (a) Emphatic: Amph. 1035, Asin. 378, Bacch. 78 (or, with 
hiatus at change of speakers, under heading (2), Cure, 553, Epid. 
550 (middle of line), Merc. 463 (middle of line), Mil. 478, Persa 
198, 217 (middle of line; eo supplied by Ritschl)' 688, Peon. 592, 
PsETJD. 979, Rvd. 967, 1174; True. 848; Terence, Ad. 706, Eun. 216, 
970. (6) Unemphatic: Epid. 660 (beginning of line), 635, Mil. 299, 
Pseud. 1196, Stick. 66. (c) Doubtful: Bacch. 1066, Cas. 778, Cist. 
148, Cure. 588, Merc. 147, 463 (beginning of line). Mil. 478, Pseud. 
391, 914, 1252, Rud. 966, Stich. 23, True. 98, 302, Terence Eun. 807. 

' tr. =trochaic; ia. =iambic. In this line of Terence (Ad. 706) we have the only 
departure from the rule of Plautine usage observed by SeyflFert (Berl. Phil. Woch., 
p. 343, 1889) that the order of words in the expression meaning "I go" is Eo ego at 
the beginning of trochaic lines and Ego eo at the beginning of iambic lines. 

2 As emphatic, unemphatic, or doubtful, arranged under the foregoing headings, 
1, 2, 3, 4. In the list which follows examples with verbs of 'going' are printed in 
heavy type, those with verbs of 'perceiving' or 'knowing' in italics and those with the 
verb sum in small capitals. 

'This eo is abandoned in the ed. min., but with questionable propriety, for the 
editors have admitted a line with an unrhythmical fifth rise. See my article in Class. 
Rev., XX, 156 ff., and my note on Mostellaria 656 in the 2d ed. of that play (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1907). 
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2. e- at the end of a rise: (a) Emphatic: Asin. 300 (beginning 
of Une), Aul. 743, Cos. 355 (here the verbs are also emphatic, more 
so than ego), Mil. 259, Most. 362, Poen. 1330, Pseud. 12, Rud. 964, 
1174, Stich. 567. (6) Unemphatic: Am-ph. 781,"- Aul. 734, 616, 822, 
Epid. 44, U6, 458, Men. 115, 1062, 1070, Merc. 6, 385, Mil. 289, 331, 
1281, 1325, Most. 366, Persa 198, 217 (beginning of line), 616, Poen, 
1122, 1296, Pseud. 347, Rud. 333, 450, 739, Stich. 79, 474, Trin. 639. 
True. 296, 421, 484, 811; Terence Haut. 586. (c) Doubtful: Capt. 
326, Most. 334 (here both the reading and the emphasis are uncer- 
tain), Persa 276, Poen. 1208. 

3. e- at the beginning of a fall or forming the whole fall: (a) 
Emphatic: Men. 996, Poen. 123, Pseud. 1327, Rtro. 1173 ("I am he 
who begot you"), Stich. 731, Tbin. 81, Terence Ad. 277,Eun.494. 
(6) Unemphatic: Amph. 263, 264, 792, 1039, Asin. 108 (B: Eo ego 
CD), 116, 131, 300 (middle of line), 869, Aul. 89, 104, 796, 812 (bis), 
Bacch. 623, Capt. 317, Cas. 167 (hie emphatic), 303, 790, Cure. 229, 
Epid. 4, 634, Men. 96, 471, 852, 1001, Merc. 598, Mil. 236, 1012, 
1279, 1345, Persa 75, 615, Poen. 190, 1046, Pseud. 607, 908, 977, 
Rud. 403, 958, 963, 1013 (beginning of line),^ 1056 ("lam that man," 
not "I am that man"), 1184, Stich. 250, 537, Tbin. 582, 996, True. 
322; Terence Ad. 435 ("Yes indeed, I will get out of this place"; 
there is no contrast between the speaker and any other person; cf. 
Cic. Att. xiii. 43: "Yes, my friend, you are right; I will avail myself 
of the postponement"; see Purser's translation. Correspondence of 
Cic, V, 157), ibid. 604 ("Oh no, I will go with you; cf. 11. 598 ff.: 
not "I on the contrary"), Eun. 580. (c) Doubtful: Aul. 579, 
Bacch. 348 (eo supplied by Ritschl), 1060, Capt. 126, 325, 919, 
Cas. 526, Epid. 147, 153, Men. 636, MU. 456, Poen. 379, Pseud. 169, 
959, 978, Stich. 74, Trin. 283; Terence, Haut. 211. The reading is 
uncertain in Mil. 812, Most. 853 {Ego abeo A). 

• In questions like this and several of the following instances the unemphatic 
character of the ego is specially clear. 

2 This is the only instance in Plautus of this order of words (Abeo ego) ; elsewhere 
the ego always precedes the abeo. But I am not inclined to standardize the line by 
reading here Ego abeo, as has been suggested by Seyffert and others. The usual order 
is determined by purely metrical reasons; but where the second syllable of ego is elided 
and the word is unemphatic, the order Abeo ego is justified. The second ego in this 
line is emphatic, but hardly the first. 
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4. e- at the end of a fall: (a) Emphatic: Pseud. 661; Terence, 
Phorm. 209 {abeo understood). (6) Unemphatic: Epid. 537, Merc. 
218, Pseud. 239 b, 962, Trin. 8I8.1 

SUMMARY^ 

Even if all the doubtful instances be counted as emphatic, the 
unemphatic would stand to the emphatic as 95 : 74. A modest induc- 
tion, then, is that the unemphatic ego is distinctly commoner than the 
emphatic ego in Plautus and Terence. 

As to the illustration of these instances (neglecting the doubtful 
ones), I have foimd that of the 37 emphatic ego's 18 occur in the place 
of honor (1) and 19 in the other places (2, 3, 4). Now if these 37 
were distributed evenly among the four places, without preference 
for any one place over any other, we should get an average of about 
9 for each place. Instead of that we find that the emphatic ego 
occurs about twice as often in the place of honor as we should expect 
it to occur if no preference for this place existed in the mind of 
the poet. Again, of the 95 unemphatic ego's 90 occur in the non- 
prominent places (2, 3, 4) and only 5 in the place of honor (1). The 
average number for each place, if the 95 were evenly distributed, 
would be 23.75. But we actually find that the unemphatic ego 
occurs nearly 3.8 times as often in the non-prominent places as it 
would be expected to occur if there were no preference in the mind 
of the poets. Or, if we compare the occurrences of the emphatic with 
those of the unemphatic ego in the place of honor, we find that they 
stand as 18:5. And on the same principle the occurrences of the 
unemphatic ego stand to those of the emphatic ego in the non- 
prominent places as 90 : 19. My inference is that Plautus and Terence 
had a distinct preference for putting an emphatic ego into the most 
prominent position, and for relegating an unemphatic ego to a position 
which was less prominent, so far as the exigencies of the meter per- 
mitted. (I have made no attempt at comparing the three positions 
2, 3, 4 with one another in respect of their prominence or attraction 

■To be read with hiatus at the change of speakers. This is the only line of 
Plautus in which the order eo ego appears in an iambic line (in the second foot; cf. 
above, p. 233, note 1). Note also that both the pronoun and the verb stand in the fall, 
but the pronoun after the verb — probably because of the complete abse nee of emphasis. 

* Out of 169 instances, 37 emphatic, 95 unemphatic, 37 doubtful. 
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for an emphatic ego: so far as I see, there is no marked difference 
between them in this respect.) 

How about other Latin writers? Kuhner-Stegmann {Syntax, 
I, 596 f.) mentions among exceptions to the ordinary rule the follow- 
ing examples from the "Umgangssprache" Cic. Att. vi. 9. 4, Fain. 
viii. 10. 3, and some instances where ego is used for the sake of " Deut- 
lichkeit." It is curious how little even the big grammars have to 
say on the subject. During the course of my investigation I con- 
sulted Dr. Mackail as to his general impression on the matter, but 
without telling him of my results. In reply he referred me to the 
followuig passages of Horace's Odes. I will insert his comments in 
quotation marks: "no emphasis": i. 16.25; i.18.11; iii. 14.27; 
iii. 19.21; "almost redundant": i.20.2; "little or no emphasis": 
ii.27.7; iii. 27. 18; "little if any emphasis": iii. 14. 14; "slight 
emphasis": i.23.9; "some emphasis": ii.7.26; "high rhetorical 
emphasis": iii. 5. 18. On ii.20.1 ff. he remarks "rather rhetorical 
variation than emphasis; for in nonferar, where the stress to be laid 
on the speaker's identity is the same, no ego was used or needed." 
On iii . 30 . 7 he remarks " a very interesting case, because the whole 
ode is emphatically personal, and there is no ego attached to exegi, 
moriar, dicar, only to crescam. This ego is a stylistic variation: 
certainly it does not mean that more stress is laid on the personal 
note in crescam than in the other verbs." I may add that in all these 
instances the ego comes into a non-prominent part of the verse. 

My general impression is that, not only in popular speech but also 
in the earliest literary Latin that we have, a usage had grown up in 
which the pronoun was added to the finite verb merely for the sake 
of explicitness, and without any intention of expressing emphasis. 
This usage was probably due in some degree to blunting of the feeling 
for significance in the verbal inflexions, and to it is to be traced the 
origin of the unemphatic French je.' It is noteworthy that late 
Latin, from the first century a.d. onward, shows a growth in the 
usage of ego, tu, and ille with a finite verb, and this usage must have 
become widespread by the time French was developed out of Latin. 

1 In Italian and Spanish, on the other hand, the subject-pronoun is as a rule 
unexpressed when it is unemphatic and when the meaning is clear from the context. 
These two languages are able to distinguish the persons by the verb-inflexions more 
clearly than French. 
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The history of the pronouns in the Germanic languages is the same; 
they started, like Sanskrit and the other members of the Indo- 
European family, with the usage which is preserved in Gothic (e.g. 
gvitha='Ki'yui), but gradually the pronouns came in (e.g. ik gvitha = 
iji) X^7w, Matt. 5:22; here the ik is emphatic; see Grimm, Deutsche 
Gramm., IV, 201 f.). In the later Germanic dialects, such as Old 
High German and Anglo-Saxon, the use of the pronoun, sometimes 
for emphasis but generally without emphasis, became the rule (with 
certain exceptions, and survivals of the older usage). The history 
of the Latin usage seems to be in general quite analogous to this: 
here too a usage sprang up in which there was no more difference in 
meaning between (say) eo and eo ego or ego eo than there is in modern 
English between "Thank you" and "I thank you" (which differs 
only in being slightly more formal), or between "would that" and 
"I would that," "Pray heaven" and "I pray heaven," etc.' 

•Professor Housman, after seeing the foregoing article, says, "I have not gone 
through your examples to see whether I agree with you in particular cases, but I do 
agree that the nominative of the personal pronoun is used without emphasis. This 
is clearest where tu is found with the indefinite second person subjunctive, as in Ovid 
Met. iv. 400 : quod tu nee tenebras nee posses dicere lucem. 



